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WHAT IS LIBERTY WHEN TWO OR MORE 
PERSONS ARE CONCERNED? 

BENJAMIN IVES GILMAN. 

OIXTY years ago an Englishman, John Stuart Mill, gave 
^ in an essay a definition of the word Liberty which has 
since become a commonplace of English thought. "The 
only freedom which deserves the name is that of pursuing 
our own good in our own way, so long as we do not attempt 
to deprive others of theirs or impede their efforts to ob- 
tain it." Nowadays in America the ideal is sometimes 
paraphrased in the maxim "Do as you please unless your 
pleasure interferes with that of others. " 

A complete reversal of previous ideas on Liberty was em- 
bodied in Mill's conclusion. In former times, he remarked, 
and even in the liberalism current in his day, "By Liberty 
was meant protection against the tyranny of political 
rulers." Before Mill wrote, Authority was thought the 
rule and Liberty the exception. Since he wrote, Liberty 
has been thought the rule and Authority the exception. 
His essay marked an enormous change in political think- 
ing. The formula "A man should do as the powers that 
be prescribe, unless — " effaced individuality. The for- 
mula "A man should do as he himself chooses unless — " 
promotes it. 

But the new formula, however antipodal to the old one, 
was likewise incomplete. What ought to happen when the 
pursuit of our own good in our own way interferes with 
others' pursuit of their own good in their own way? Should 
we have Liberty no matter which of the two ways prevailed? 
And if not, what resolution" of the conflict could rightly be 
called Liberty? 

Mill recognized that his thesis called for answers to these 
questions; but being chiefly interested to establish the thesis 
itself against the opposing principle, he contented him- 
self with assuming that answers were possible. We ought 
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not, he wrote, to push our own interests against the interests 
of others unless "compelled by some more imperative duty, 
or justified by allowable self-preference. " Liberty then, ac- 
cording to him, is the social condition in which everyone 
follows his own inclination so long as it does not collide with 
that of any one else; and, further, in which conflicts of in- 
terest are resolved in the sense of imperative duty or allow- 
able self-preference. 

What shall be the criterion of imperative duty or allow- 
able self-preference? Unless such a criterion be established 
Mill's definition, luminous as it is, remains a torso. The 
centre of gravity of social conduct is thereby shifted from 
conformity to spontaneity, but notwithstanding so great 
an achievement, its theory remains radically unfinished. 
A fundamental lack is concealed within this dictum of yes- 
terday which has become the commonplace of to-day. 

It is possible to give a definition of Liberty which at once 
determines a criterion of imperative duty and allowable 
self-preference, and exhibits Mill's main ideal as a special 
case. The definition may be phrased as follows: Liberty 
consists in acting one's part in the resultant will of all whom 
one's purpose concerns. If there are no others whom our 
purpose concerns, our right will be, as Mill asserted, to 
pursue our own good in our own way. But if there are 
others, and their interests conflict with ours, the imperative 
duty, the allowable self-preference will be dictated by the 
resultant will of all. 

This phrase, "the resultant will of all," in turn needs 
definition. Let us suppose two persons with each of whom 
the pressure of various motives issues in a purpose, the two 
purposes proving in conflict one with the other. Then let 
us imagine that the two inner lives psychologically coalesce 
and become a single inner life having the two bodies for its 
habitat. There would ensue in this greater person a simi- 
lar but doubled pressure of various motives issuing again in 
a purpose, but a purpose of which both bodies would become 
instruments, now acting in adaptation one to the other. 
Team work would ensue between the two bodies, as between 
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the two arms of one body extended to move an object. Re- 
turning from this imaginary case to the actual world, let us 
suppose that the two persons, instead of psychologically 
coalescing, should each realize in fancy or imagination the 
motives of the other. Provided that each gives the same 
weight to the motives he fancies as to the motives he feels; 
and provided further that each adequately fancies the mo- 
tives of the other, both will so far reproduce the imaginary 
case as to issue in the same purpose, to which the body of 
each will contribute its share in a co-operative deed. Under 
these two conditions the two persons will be guided by what 
is here called a resultant will. Multiplying the number of 
persons concerned will complicate the case but introduce no 
new principle. 

Liberty, according to the definition above proposed, con- 
sists in the realization of this ideal. Each of those persons 
whom any one's purpose concerns is to act his part in the 
resultant will of all regarding it. The office of free govern- 
ment consists in seeing as far as it may that this co-ordinated 
action occurs. Every freeman may still be said to pursue 
his own good in his own way, but only through an enlarge- 
ment of his personality which brings within it the relevant 
content of all the other spirits with whom he has to do. The 
resultant will becomes Mill's "imperative duty," and sets 
its limits to his "allowable self-preference." The modern 
American version of his definition will run "Do as you 
please, unless your pleasure interferes with that of others; 
and then do as you would were you and they rolled into one. " 

This conception of Liberty implies two presuppositions 
already specified: first, that each individual gives the same 
weight to the motives he fancies as to the motives he feels; 
and second, that each adequately fancies the motives of 
others. The first of these presuppositions is what is meant 
by equality between persons ; the second is what is meant by 
their fraternity. 

The capacity of men to recognize truth rarely appears to 
less advantage than in the misunderstanding of the doc- 
trine of equality which still persists among gentle and simple 
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alike. Highbrows scout the doctrine as the foolish per- 
suasion that it lies in any individual to be and do what any 
other can. Lowbrows welcome it as the gratifying assur- 
ance that "I am as good as you and if anything a little bet- 
ter." Nothing can be further than either from the true 
content of the principle. The real doctrine of equality af- 
firms simply that a given interest ought to be accorded the 
same consideration in whatever personality it occurs. The 
familiar lines of Shakespeare, though not without poetical 
ambiguity, may be so interpreted: 

"And the poor beetle that we tread upon 
In corporal sufferance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies." 

In plain prose, a given pang is the same pang whoever feels 
it. In the most general terms the veritable doctrine runs — 
a specified psychic phenomenon merits the identical regard 
whether it take place in A or B. The travesty runs — any 
manifestation of mind of which A is capable B is also capa- 
ble of. Equality means no such vagary. On the contrary 
it expresses the identical nature of the inference we make 
every time the sight of a body of one or another kind in- 
spires the conclusion that there is a soul, great or small, in- 
habiting it. According to the true doctrine of equality the 
Albatross is the equal of the Mariner, in that the whole 
distinction of superior and inferior between the two rests on 
an equal basis of observable fact and not on an unequal 
basis of mythologic assumption. 

It would be naivete to drop the false doctrine here. As a 
matter of fact the real difference between its upholders and 
its decriers is not intellectual at all, but moral. The Low- 
brow knows full well in his heart that men are not equal in 
capacity; and the Highbrow full well that much of their in- 
equab'ty springs from unequal conditions. Both use the 
false doctrine to camouflage, the one a cry for help, the 
other his deafness to it. Dialectics will never end the strife, 
but only a moral reform; in the under classes an acceptance 
of such of their own limitations as are unavoidable, in the 
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upper classes an intolerance of such limitations as they can 
remove from others. Meanwhile, dialectics by depriving 
both parties of the shelter of a false notion may hasten the 
end of their difference. 

There is no difficulty in understanding the second presup- 
position, that of fraternity. Highbrows and Lowbrows 
alike know it as the sympathy one person may feel for an- 
other. It is the realization in one soul of the hidden life of 
another, the penetration of one spirit by another. It is 
that relation between different consciousnesses, imperfect 
and infrequent as it is in fact, in which the cynic saying 
" Mai d'autrui n'est que songe" no longer holds. 

Equality and Fraternity are the two presuppositions of 
Liberty. A famous form of statement serves to compress 
the outcome of this essay into one sentence : And now abideth 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, these three; but the sum and 
substance of these is Liberty. 

Benjamin Ives Gilman. 

Museum op Fine Arts, Boston. 



